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While he made great use of Homer, he seems to 
have ignored the Homeric anthropomorphism. "So- 
crates then, in facing death, soberly and gravely, 
not in a rapture of enthusiasm, but, if I may say so, 
with supreme intelligence and with no transcendental 
consolation or spiritual support, is a grave figure". 

Plato "Early in his intellectual life . . . despaired 
of satisfying his soul with this material nature of 
sense and seeming". His hard problem was "to 
understand how omnipotence and goodness could 
be conceived as being consistent with the actual 
sin and evil in the world. And as for the essential 
goodness of God he maintained it with categorical 
affirmation. ... Is it well with the soul, the pri- 
mary part of man"? was to Plato "the criterion 
of life and happiness". Plato's tenet was "the 
primacy of the soul and its supremacy in the hier- 
archy of being due to its essential resemblance, as 
to its source and as to its aim, to God". 

Aristotle was the most remarkable of the ancients, 
called by Dante "the Master of those who knoti/', 
but he looked upon knowledge from the scientific 
rather than from the ethical standpoint. According to 
Aristotle "God needs no friend; bliss is in himself. 
... An academic and cosmic God, but singularly 
and utterly severed from human beings by his es- 
sence".' "Contemplation is Aristotle's personal ideal ; 
his confession of faith. His God is absorbed in 
contemplation; he is the Intelligence of the Uni- 
verse; therefore, the searching and the thinking 
philosopher is nearest to God. . . . The life and con- 
duct of man is to be determined by himself alone. 
There is no anticipation of a life to come, nor 
any divine law imposing itself upon men. . . . Pleas- 
ure is the crown and result of all moral or perfect 
action. . . . There is a curious and painful lack 
of absolute and universal law in Aristotle's ethics". 

Passing over the next two chapters on Hellenic 
Decay and Morality and The Actual Worship in 
Greek Communities we come to the discussion of 
Roman spiritual elements. This is much briefer 
than the Greek, occupying but one-fourth of the 
book, and is treated with much more sympathy. The 
Roman spirit is much more serious than the Greek; 
it is devoted to the actual, the real, the concrete, 
and the ideal of duty is a fundamental one. This 
is shown in their political organization, their method 
of living and the minutiae of their worship. But 
even in Rome there was little of genuine spirituality, 
though there was a great deal of stern morality 
based rather on practical than on ethical founda- 
tions. 

The Roman worthies that Professor Sihler treats 
are Cicero, Cato of Utica, Lucretius, Horace and 
the greater Seneca. He treats them all with keen 
discrimination and sympathy, not overlooking their 
faults and weaknesses, but showing throughout that 
they represent in general progressive types and 
that they are thinkers striving more or less unaided 



after spiritual growth. There is a general apparent 
preparation for the advent of Christianity shown in 
these men, and in Seneca we find this unaided 
progress most complete. The high estimate of Sen- 
eca, which is unquestionably deserved, is somewhat 
out of keeping with the present view of that ver- 
satile philosopher, but seems to be well founded 
and may possibly have something to do with bring- 
ing about a rehabilitation Of his work in the eyes 
of modern thinkers. 

The book as a whole is a very important treatise 
to students of the history of theology. It is like- 
wise of great value to students of the Classics, not 
that classical scholars are unaware — at least, in a 
general way — of most of what Professor Sihler 
observes, but in the course of centuries the origins 
of Greek life and feeling have become dimmed, and 
our attention is now directed more to the finished 
literary product. It is a matter of congratulation 
that the elements of decay from which sprung the 
flower of Greek literature are practically unobserved 
by all younger students of the Classics. Homer 
makes his appeal without inspiring any conscious- 
ness of the actual nature of certain mythological 
relations. The- stories of the- gods are regarded by 
most children, if not by all, as in the same line with 
our fairy tales. The purifying power of ignorance 
has idealized almost all that is corrupt, and therer 
fore the study of the Classics still remains an 
abiding power for sane and good enjoyment as well 
as for training. Consequently while it is desirable 
that those who teach the Classics should know all 
that is in Professor Sihler's book, it should not 
make them pessimistic as to their value, nor should 
it lead them to the mistake that because the soil 
is often fetid, the flower is therefore tainted. G. L. 



Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily and Sardinia. 
By E'.tore Pais, Translated from the Italian by 
C Denmore Curtis. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press (1908). $5.00. Pp. XIV+441. 
With Ten Illustrations and Eleven Plates. 
The twenty-six papers contained in this volume 
are in part the preliminary studies for and partly 
the aftermath of the author's Storia della Sicilia and 
Storia di Roma. As he states in his preface, some 
of the papers were written in recent years, others 
at a much earlier time, but having been published 
in the proceedings of various Italian societies they 
reached a very limited public, and contain practi- 
cally unpublished material. Their republication in 
English will be cordially welcomed by English and 
American students of history and classical philology. 
It is only to be regretted that in the case of papers 
that have been republished the date and place of 
original publication have not been given. 

In reviewing a volume of miscellaneous papers 
on problems which are for the most part still sub 
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iudice, it is out of question to weigh all the author's 
conclusions in the light of the evidence, and one 
has the alternative either of singling out a few of 
the papers without doing justice to the rest, or of 
treating rather cursorily of all. In this instance a 
summary of the author's conclusions will be more 
profitable to the readers of The Classical Weekly 
than the animadversions of the reviewer. 

With the exception of the last of the series, No. 
XXVI, which deals with the date and place of com- 
position of Strabo's Historical Geography, the pa- 
pers fall into two groups, papers I-XIV dealing 
chiefly with Magna Graecia and Sicily, XV-XXV 
with Central Italy and Sardinia. 

The papers in the first group are for the most 
part short and have to do mainly with the identi- 
fication of historical sites in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. But, though brief, and relatively less im- 
portant than the articles of the second group, they 
serve to illustrate in a more tangible way some points 
in the author's historical method; his keen observa- 
tion, his vast reading, his ability to make use of 
every bit of evidence, and his ingenuity in piecing 
it together, by which he arrives at a conclusion that 
is usually convincing in problems which have been 
puzzling historians for many years. 

In several papers he resorts, upon sufficient evi- 
dence, to emendation and thus disposes of towns 
whose names are mentioned but once in ancient 
records, and which are otherwise unknown. Thus 
in VI he clears up the unknown ad Sapriportum of 
Livy 26. 39. 6 by emending to ad Satyriportum, a 
place not far from Tarentum; in XI he shows that 
the T/xwiMoi, against whom the Syracusans march- 
ed in Diodorus 12. 29, had no existence, but that 
the word is a corruption for HmwIkm, and that 
Piacus is the place referred to, a very justifiable 
emendation in the light of the evidence which he 
adduces; similarly in XIV he shows that »^» 
QotplKTir referred to by Polyaenus 5. 3. 6. in con- 
nection with the pretended expedition of Agathocles 
is a mistake for *omf, a town near Tauro- 
menium. Other identifications are as follows: in 
VII he shows that on the bronze caduceus found 
near Brindisi containing an inscription which is to be 
interpreted as Sa/Utrtop Bmiplap and Sapiaiov Upevtttlvwv 
the former people are not the inhabitants of Thurii, 
as is ordinarily supposed, but of Thuriae near 
Brindisi (Liv. 9. 43), which he identifies with Tu- 
renum, the modern Trani; in X he endeavors to 
show that the coins with the inscription M E R and 
the head of a bearded Dionysus on the obverse, 
and on the reverse a vine branch with grapes be- 
longed not to Ergetium, near Arpi, but to Sergen- 
tium, or Ergetium on the slope of Aetna, citing in 
evidence the close similarity of the coins of the 
neighboring Naxos; in XIII he identifies the As- 
sinarus, the river on which took place the defeat 



of the Athenians in Sicily, with the ancient Elorus 
and the modern Tellaro, stating that this is the only 
river leading inland to the Heraean plateau, and 
the only one which would suit the plans of the 
Athenians in their retreat, and citing further the 
local pronunciation Atiddaru— Affcrfi-apos. Perhaps 
the cleverest of these topographical papers is the 
attempt to fix a site for Ancient Terina that will 
harmonize with ancient historical references as well 
as with the archaeological evidence. Thucydides 
calls the Gulf of Squillace Te/watbc <ciXiroj-, whereas 
that name was usually given to the Golfo di S. 
Euphemia, on the Tyrrhenian sea. By locating the 
original site at Tiriolo, which dominates both seas, 
and which shows archaeological remains of a city 
of considerable size Pais shows how the name 
Teptrcuos iciXiros might have been applied to both 
seas. In Tiriolo he sees the relic of the name Terina. 
In IX, in an exceedingly interesting paper, he tries 
to show that the Elymians about Eryx were not of 
Semitic but of Ligurian origin, and he attempts to 
prove that the Ligurians were Aryans. His chain of 
proof rests upon a series of names related to Eryx, 
which he regards as identical, viz: Eryx, 'Epim;, a 
town of the Ausonian Siculi, the Volscian Verrugo, 
the Latin verruca meaning 'height', Verruca, the 
mediaeval name for Eryx, the modern Ligurian lo- 
calities called Verruche or Verrucuole, and the Ci- 
vitas Vericulana. These are of Aryan origin, and 
are the records of an extensive Ligurian invasion. 
In all these papers we are impressed by the indus- 
try, ingenuity, and extensive learning which has 
brought together all sorts of proof, literary, legend- 
ary, philological, archaeological and toponomical, but 
in the mass of conflicting evidence Pais often fails 
to state his own conclusions with sufficient definite- 
ness or emphasis, so that one is occasionally obliged 
to read the paper a second time to discover what his 
opinion really is; in fact this vagueness is some- 
times productive of positive vexation, and might have 
been remedied by a concluding paragraph. In the 
case of some papers, it is only in the index that 
the reader finds a positive statement of the author's 
view. 

More important, and perhaps more interesting to 
the readers of The Classical Weekly are the pa- 
pers numbered XV-XXV, which have to do with 
the history of Central Italy. Of these papers XV- 
XIX deal with the culture history of Campania. In 
XV he adduces convincing proof in support of the 
statement of Polybius 2. 91. 4 that the Daunians in- 
habited the south and east of Campania, and en- 
deavors to locate this Daunian population in the 
neighborhood of the ancient Hyria and Fenser. 
These two towns he placed in the valley of the Sar- 
nus, and points out the identity of name between 
Hyria and the Hyria in Daunian territory on the 
Adriatic side of the mountains. In XVI, in an in- 
teresting and somewhat lengthy paper, he deals with 
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the several phases of the early history of Ischia, 
proving that the statement of Strabo that it was pros- 
perous "on account of its gold mines, ri xP 1 "" ". 
is corrupt and should read "on account of its pot- 
teries, t4 x VT P" a "> He discusses its relation to 
the sea power of Syracuse, and of Naples, locates 
the fortress of the Syracusans in the castle of Ischia, 
and identifies the City of Pithecusa either with the 
Castle of Ischia or with the town which, according 
to Pliny, disappeared in antiquity leaving in its place 
a lake. The paper contains much interesting ma- 
terial, but is subject to the criticism already made 
in the case of the earlier papers that the failure to 
set forth a summary of the conclusions subjects the 
reader to unnecessary labor. In XVII he contro- 
verts the general opinion that Naples lost Ischia 
when she came into the hands of the Romans in 326 
B. C, by showing that in this case the Romans would 
have had no object in placing in 313 B. C. a colony 
at Pontia, a place of much less strategic importance 
than Ischia. He concludes that Naples kept Ischia 
until the time of Sulla, by whom it was taken and 
deprived of its treasures and from which time it 
was supplanted in naval importance by Puteoli. In 
XVII he treats of an archaic head found near Sor- 
rento and discusses the probable location of the tem- 
ple of the Sirens. In XIX he discusses a Greek 
epitaph of Domitia Calliste at Naples, which states 
that she was a priestess of Athena Siciliana. He 
decides that Athena Siciliana is to be connected 
with the Athenaion on the Sorrentine peninsula. 
The introduction of the cult probably belonged to 
the period of the Syracusan naval supremacy during 
which the whole south coast was called Sicilian, and, 
on the evacuation of this sea by the Syracusans, 
the Neapolitans took over the stronghold and pre- 
served the cult. 

Papers XX .and XXI are among the longest and 
most important in the book. In the former he treats 
of the Siceliot, and the latter the Italiot, Samnite 
and Campanian elements in the history of Rome. 
The views which he here presents are especially 
worthy of consideration because of his familiarity 
both with the history of Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
on the one hand, and with that of Rome on the 
other. He is therefore in a position to speak as one 
having a double authority. In his scepticism con- 
cerning early Roman history, he out-Germans the 
Germans in rejecting the statements of Roman his- 
torians. In the first of these two papers he shows 
that since many of the sources of Roman historians 
were Greek, and especially Sicilian, writers, who 
first occupied themselves with Roman history, it is 
not unnatural to suppose that they partly saw and 
partly created parallels between Roman history and 
that of Sicily, and that these parallels and synchron- 
isms were taken over by the Roman historians. For 
instance, the firs't secession of the Roman plebs 
(which, however, has been questioned by others on 



other grounds) is, according to Pais, even in its 
details, an echo of a secession of the plebs which 
took place at Gela, and the part taken by Menenius 
Agrippa resembles very closely that of Telines in 
the Sicilian episode. Another similarity is the cult 
of Ceres which figures in the two secessions. This 
cult was of Sicilian origin and the author's theory 
is that the legend of the Secession at Gela pene- 
trated to Rome with the adoption of the cult, just 
as the adoption of the cult of Castor and Pollux 
from Magna Graecia gave rise to the legend of the 
battle of Lake Regillus, which had its starting point 
in the battle of the Sagras fought between Locri 
and Croton in the sixth century. He points out the 
synchronism between this false secession and the se- 
curing of Syracuse through a secession by Gelo, 
priest of Persephone and Demeter. He suggests 
that all the concomitants of the precautions for the 
protection of the plebs, the plebeian aediles, the trib- 
unate, the asylum and the statue of Marsyas as a 
symbol of plebeian liberty, are of Greek origin, and 
are derived from the influence of Syracuse, which 
was mistress of this portion of the Mediterranean 
from 374 to 357 B. C. The story of Coriolanus is an 
infiltration into Roman history of the law of petal- 
ism at Syracuse. He concludes with the statement 
that Roman history till the fourth century is false 
and legendary, that history was a political product, 
and that, if we knew more of the history of Syra- 
cuse, we should know more of the history of Rome, 
and its sources. 

In the second of these two papers he goes on to 
show that many phases of the military, administra- 
tive and judicial organization of Rome were adapta- 
tions from her neighbors of southern Italy. His 
most radical position is that concerning the Twelve 
Tables, which, he maintains, were influenced by the 
compilation of Protagoras at Thurii which formed 
the basis of the ius gentium and the ius naturale. 
This connection between Rome and Magna Graecia 
was broken off by the decline of the latter, and its 
place was taken by the Etruscans, the Oscans, and 
the cities of Sicily. The indebtedness of Rome to 
Magna Graecia is overlooked by the Roman his- 
torians because of the circumstance that, when Rome 
came to have a literature, the direct Greek in- 
fluences were those of Athens, Pergamum and 
Alexandria. Many of the positions taken in these 
two papers are radical, even for a modern Roman 
historian, and especially for an Italian, but are 
worthy of careful consideration, as throwing a new 
light upon a dark side of Roman history. 

Two defects of the book have already been men- 
tioned : the lack of a definite statement of the au- 
thor's conclusions in the more controversial articles, 
and the failure to give the date of publication of 
the republished papers. On p. 221 Pais states that 
the date of the evacuation of Ischia by the Syra- 
cusans was 427 or 415 B. C. at the latest; yet in. 
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the paper numbered XVI in dealing with this very 
question he gives no such specific date, and it would 
be of value to the reader to know which of the two 
papers is the later, and represents the writer's latest 
views. A few rough charts would have been de- 
cidedly helpful in illustration of the papers which 
deal with disputed topography, e. g. of that concern- 
ing the location of Terina. Typographical errors 
are not uncommon : cf. Ansonians (p. 18) ; pros 
pere (p. 94) ; Eridamus (p. 153) ; 47 B. C. for 474 
B C. (p. 220) ; provacatione (p. 285) ; Procunsular 
(383) ; Sardina (p. 440) ; Voltaterrae (p. 441). The 
expression "Mediterranean City", and "Fasti Con- 
solari" are errors of the translator. The book is 
provided with an index of proper names, but there 
are some omissions, and occasionally errors, e. g. 
under Nuraghi the reference to p. 171 is wrong. 

Washington Univbksity, St. Louii F. W. SHIPLEY 



The Electra of Sophocles, with a Commentary 
abridged from the larger Edition of Sir Richard 
C. Jebb, by Gilbert A. Davies. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons (1908). $1.10. 
Granted the superexcellence of Sir Richard C. 
Jebb's edition of The Plays and Fragments of 
Sophocles — and few are rash enough to dispute it 
— there is little to be said about the abridgment of 
Jebb's Electra by Gilbert A. Davies, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, made as are 
others in the series of abridgments now complete 
for the seven plays, by the simple process of omis- 
sion, except that this process has been applied with 
care and good judgment. Apart from the carrying 
out of this well-defined plan the abridger's hand 
does not much appear. The restrained task, how- 
ever, is well done. The meat of the matter is kept ; 
the difficult points are explained; what we seek we 
find. We lose regretfully some comments, especial- 
ly those that throw light on ancient custom, such as 
the note in the larger edition on 7^01 (485). So, 
too, some examples of Jebb's curiosa felicitas might 
have been borrowed from the translation accom- 
panying the larger edition to the edification of the 
abler student. 

The omissions are, in general, these: many foot- 
notes to the introduction ; the paragraphs of the 
introduction on the translation of the Electra by 
Atilius, on the Oreste of Voltaire, on the Oreste of 
Alfieri, and on traces in art of the Aeschylean and 
Sophoclean plays ; a part of the discussion of manu- 
scripts, editions, etc., a part of the elaborate metrical 
analysis; a part of the critical apparatus; the trans- 
lation accompanying the text; many discussions of 
readings and emendations, and discursive parts of 
other notes; the critical appendix. The residuum' 
is this: a verbatim remainder of the introduction 
giving an account of the development of the Orestes 
story from Homer to Aeschylus and of the dra- 



matization of the story by Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides ; a discussion of manuscripts, editions, etc. ; 
a good and sufficient metrical analysis ; a cast of 
parts; a structural analysis of the play; a list of 
dramatis personae; Jebb's text with variant readings 
and some emendations given in footnotes ; one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pages of notes — a well-nigh 
verbatim reduction from the larger commentary; a 
Greek index; an English index. 

In the introduction to this or any edition of a play 
of Sophocles a few words on the life of Sophocles 
and a few more on the constraint of legend and dra- 
matic convention on the Greek dramatist would be 
welcome. The student may turn to his dictionary 
for these matters and will not; his instructor should 
tell him of them and may not. The asterisks mark- 
ing suspected readings are not well deleted from 
the text ; variant readings and emendations are well 
put under the eye in footnotes. Stage directions in 
the Greek text are useful and clarifying if one 
teacher of Greek may judge from his experience, 
and Jebb so thought in making his own abridgment 
of his larger edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus; it 
was an example to follow. One teacher of Greek 
thinks also that to print the metrical schemes of 
choruses with the choruses would be a useful prac- 
tice. The tune's the thing and few there be that 
find it. A good ear and a knack for meters make 
tolerable songs, but the rest were better silence; 
yet if the metrical schemes were under our students' 
eyes they might have "so sweet a breath to sing" 
that we should be entranced by their dulcet sym- 
phonies. From the notes we would subtract nothing 
yet might desire to add a little to them here and 
there despite the clear-cut scheme of editing. For 
instance, and only for instance, a few words about 
Procne, Itys and Philomela would be in point on 
1. 107, that same potential dictionary to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and by the same token, or 
despite it, a few on Niobe (150) and a few more 
on Iphigeneia (530- The notes on id) «<! (107, 
133) are not very satisfactory and suggest that the 
absence of grammar references in English editions 
commends their presence in American editions ; they 
are a brief, lucid and satisfactory means of ex- 
planation and, in an increasingly grammarless and 
ungrammatical land, important likewise. The scho- 
liast's remark on tbpova' (278) is better than Jebb's 
and briefer. Karrtpeipu (381) invites a repetition of 
Jebb's interesting note on Antigone, 774. Expressed 
notes on some words — as on Kvpo (919) — would be 
better than references to other plays. The seduc- 
tive rendering, after Whitelaw, of 1. 1451 is a good 
instance of overtranslation ; the Greek words are by 
no means so concrete. The indexes follow the larger 
edition as nearly as may be. The Greek index is 
fairly good; ampler ones, like Holden's, are really 
useful. The English index is good.. The front cover 
bears a somewhat Socratic head of Sophocles after 
the Lateran statue— longo sed intervallo; but the 



